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Trial Transcript, Evers v. Jackson, 232 F.Supp. 241 . 

? 

♦ 

THE ccmst Any questions by the defendants? 

MR* CAHHAI&i V© have none, Your Honor, 

OTS <OT8?i Any cross examination Mr* Boll? 

MB* HSLLi Bo* Vo taove to strilc® all of the test loony 
of £8*. McGurk on the satao basis, that the sole issue in this 
ease is whether or not the schools are segregated* She 
testimony that he has offered is not relevant on this point, 
a ad vd bovs it be stricken* 

2SS COTS?: I ovemile the motion and overrule the 
objection* 

MB* CABRAX&t On behalf of the defendants, ve would lilae 
to adopt the testimony of Sr* McQuric.* 

25£E C0UT2T: Very veil* let the record so show that you 
adopt it* 

You may stop down, Doctor* 

(Witness excused) 

UR* EKHSSXf YAH 23SSH HAA®, called as .a witness and having been duly 

svom, testified m follows: 

DIHSCT SKAMBIATIOH 

Bf MB* XBONARD: As the witness has a number of papers with hin 
X wonder if we need a short recess for him to — 

SHE wrEHESS; I lave theta la order* 

BY MR* lECSmDi 

?l* Would you please state yomi noma and proscut employment? 

A* I as Dr# Ernest Van Den Ha&g, Adjunct Professor, Ttav York . 
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Tteivareifcy, and Lecturer in the new School of Social Research, 
Rev York* 

Q* What are you a lecturer in t 
A* Sociology sod Psychology and — 

Q. lo that both luidergraduate and graduate, or vhieh? 

A* Both* And ala e a pey^ossalyat in private practice - 
Q* Have you lectured at any other universities? 

A, Hu, I have lectured at Y&&, Harvard, Coliadjia, Princeton* 

Q* Bata you been designated to gj.ve the P^eud Meaorial lecture 
this year? v 

A* ’She# I have. \. 

Would you tell us something about that? 

A* It*a om reason Why I*a scoewh&t la a hii^y to go back to Rev 
Yhrk, because I hove to give it at the end at* this week, end 
it is regarded as & very high honor for people ins^y profession 
Q« Where have you studied? 

A* 1 studied in Europe and Florence, Italy} in Bapiosj and in ' 
Paris. I received — ■ 

Q. Havs you taken any degrees in this country? 

A*. Yes. I received a Master of Art at the State University of 
Cliioj end a PSP at Row York University, 

Q* What ¥ss the doctorate in? 

A* doctorate vas la oconoaice. 

Are you a esenfoer of any professional organizations ? 

A. Yes, Isaa Fellow of the Asericaa Sociological Association} 
the Royal Econaaic Society} a amber of the Rev York Academy 



of Science o j smd & nuraber of other things. 

Q. Hava you published any nateri&X. in your field* Doctor? 

A Veil* X published three books snd about 20 to 30 ertieles, 
nod a mmb&p of chapters la books edited by other arsons. 
X hope you d©n*fc vant ae to Quote thm s.l\» 


Did you vrlte a back la 3336 entitled mmm AS AH 

mmmn 

A. ¥®s> sir* 

<l> la 1$S7, mz FABRIC OF SOCIiST? 

A* Tea# air* 

Q* And in MASS cmsms in 333?, “Pnydiosnftlysis and it® Discontents”? 
A* Yes, 2 urote that article,* hit not .in MASS CDIIHJHE, ffixat cease 
out in a book called PSOTQAmiSSIS., SCISH51FIC M5SEHQD AUD 


HmDSOHi?^ 

I6h X&SMZDi At ’this tics®, Xour Hanar* X offer in evidence 

a inaajory of the diiallficationa of the ^txiefe the 

vltoes© has just testified to* 


f IHB Q>$se?2 let it- be jssosived in evidence. 


tS’:s» 


r? »mv 


skS®*! ns I»jteavi 2 BMffi» f s Inhibit 3b. 11) 


’fell s» aoeieihihg about your tssm. c£ study* la beanos of 
eoolsu and p^syohoSesieal groups. 

I as beaice&ly interested 1a the individual in the relation to 
hit group or his vzmism group aeabershisw . Sometime that* a 


OOOJUii 


tynasEi 


' -,^kT P- 


Q* 1 wonder if you vould just explain that to uu a little further# 
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Social dynamise* Is that & branch of psychology or 
sociology or which? 

A, It*s a branch of both, sort of overlaps, Wh&t I m Interested 
in la the individual psrsoaality an It is foraaed by the 
groups of which the Individual is or becomes a member, 

Q* Ton moan t ho effect of the group on the Individual? 

A? Right* 


Q,« As veil as the individual on the group? 

A* Right, 

Q. When you say the "effect" on the individual, are you referring 
to jfoysicGl affects, mental effects? 

A* Psychological effects, % interest Is in the way the 

individual forms an image of himself, forma his am identity 
fey reflecting the attitude of the group tovard hhqoad engaging 
in relationships with various groups* 


A 

^4.p 


o 


S3©, ifes is the offset of this? It-u sey, how he jft»*ss 

theso things* Whet difference does it w3s* to the Individual? 
Well, the individual heeor.ras conscious of himself, of his wn 
abilities, capacities of reception or rejection of the approval, 
which has an encouraging effect, or &le&pjiroyal, which has a 
dtiMonpeglsg effect, of other peopisj and thin consciousness 
is vhat ultimately helps him to fom his osm character and ills 
ova identity, arid to motivate him oae way or the other. 

Dees this affect his ability to study, for e^asaaple? 

Yes, among tilings it docs. It affects his whole 
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porsoneXity and, scs^einly, it does affect his activation to 
at udy and his ability to foliar that motivation. 

Qg Does it have any relation to vtrnt v© might call his 
mental health? 


A« I should say his rental health, to & very large extent, depends 
on hia relationship to the group* 
q* Xn other vords, the individuel*® mental heal th la tied in 
with th© relationship of his own identity with the group? 

A* Xbc, sir, and may X recall that the vot'd vhich ve used to us© 
for psychiatrist or psychoanalyst used to fee called ’’alienist.” 
An alienist vas a person concerned vith those vfc© were alienated 


from society — that is, from their group, Shat is, alienation, 
isolation from the grot p, inability to feel accepted by a 
group, w regarded as very essence of insanity or psychopathology, 
Q,,. ITou are svmre of the fact that this separation into 2$sgr© and 

\4iit© groups la dctaoole h&s hs«m. regarded by sacs os censing 


? r*». & y • f -i ■" 


A* Tds, sir, I r s of tb*&« 

da Ib that a part of this pattern yon are tolling about, the 
relationship of these t m fsz&ape> together? 


A* lill X th£x& •shat you’re referring to is the statement of the 
Supreme Court that modem authority has shcva that that 
separation is hengfnl* Am 1 correct? 
d« Veil, all 1 vast to Icnov is vhothe? the hsr*a that occurs 
tQgpttedr a>? separate it a peft of this fisld of 


social dymssiso.. 

A, Yes* sir., ife csartainlr f r. , 



Q.« AM that saar&al injury oa? lack of injury iu specifically the 


concert* of this study? 

A a Yeo* sir* 

Q* — ©ils type of study* 

A* Sfes# 

Q> J4t me reed to you* if 1 my, Dr* Van Don Haag* & statement 
that vas irada by Pro ffessos* Philip Kfcrlaad# — By the vay# 

who is Pmfeasor Khrlsad? 

A,. X think he is & professor of las? at the University of Oiiesgo. 
Q» ^ho is a?. Ebnneth Clark? 

A* 8e is a very vail known social pryshologiajt vho undertook and 
testified to certain teats on Uegro children vhieh $&&*& a 
sajcr rol* in various Insults that vare ultimtely consoli- 
dated and cats© to the Supra ins; Court an Brc«m vs* Board of 
IMue&tim* Be las also the organiser and major author* m 
win aa major supplier of evidence, for the appendix to the 

brief of Bream, that vaa submitted to the Supreme Courts and 

major 

he is quoted by the Court* in effect* ns this/modem authority* 

a&osig others* that vould confirm the Imm dooo, 

C* Do you kaov leather Dr. Cite wote a book called PREJ0DIC2 
AKB YC5B CSXEB? 

A, m did, 

Q,* So you knotr whether Professor Khrland lias an essay in that 
boefle? 

A* sir* he does* 



X vould like to road you tfcs ftellc^iAS txm. Professor 
aarlmfi*® essay In that hook, sM I quote? 

^Dsc*. Clark 1 © study vm utilise by the Suptreae Court 
to provide a factual base on vhieh to rout its conclusion that 
segregation of T&tte sad Hegro school children va? a depri- 
v&tioa of the ©quel protection of the levs com&a&cd by the 
^ccrtoeath Aia3ndB»Kt# H 

Have you over road that statement? 

a* x te; elr* 

q* You notice uhsfc he says in there, ?t to provide a factual 
on Et? s 


Q<> lot sae reed you at the masnt then sf»& ms said thereafter 
— — *hsfc too said by the Sssevm Court on this point in the 
Brcwu Cas&s 

^ffcaterrar ®sy have been the extent of psychological 
kaowlodse at the tins of flossy V3» Jfe^uson, this finding 
is amply supported by notoo authority* * , w 
— - tee finding being teat i 

«th£it r^grog&tioa is harmful to Hegro children* *■" ~~ 
Bcw, toll m, Sector Tan £tea does Br* ClarJ; 
to© ergr extant study vhich toads to chav that segregation 
is hawa ful to X&gro ohUdrsa? 

A* 2fe has ssafie sich & study, and this will tolas Shall I 

explain the study to you? 



Q* If you vould, please, Just tell ne It vsa aad 
w fi iit It was «a«l hm it ms usod* 

A, as Ms actually aada two studies Os*a oonstsfcod of a study 
In which he suteltted to sixteen Uasgro children — 

Q* Hov sany? 

•— 2a South Carolina a snatwri er rather, ha 
Shewed fches one white and on® Xtasre doll and as&ftd theta a 
nute of questions, boh© to Identify which doll la Ifegro 
which dell la white. 55ian he mt on to ask other questions 
jsoaisS to HM out their preferences, which doll Is nicer, 
he asked the ether erues tlom of the m m kind,, \fcich 
doU would yee, litas to play frith? 11 And finally he asked, 
H Whicfc doll. Is liks you?” 

Hswj his results were that ten out .of the sixteen Ifegro 
children in this segnasatod eeuthena. school picked the whit© 
doll as tt th© ©ms that looks nice you.” P5 pcb- this, he son- 
eluded — en4, X quota — s 'that theaa dhildsm has?® fceso 
definitely Massed In the <$evel£$e»nt of their personality w 

Sine® he knewi of coosae, that the question helto the 
Court was whether it- ms that Might hear© banned 

tho&, he added? i! .% opinion is titmt the fun&mentcX. effect of 
sogre^&tioai is basic- confusion in the individuals said their 
concepts cixjK.it themelves conflicting In that** self Jjtss^es, 
Shis s-oeru? w he supported by the result of these sixteen 
children-, ,: 


ffr<5 


&», tit? lynte If & little bit ©bcoure, but the essence* 
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X think, heps of what Professor Chaise meant to say is 
'.obvious® I Siberia© it fry saying fra meant to say, 
first, that harm vaa dons) second, that segregation 
caused the harm, or, to quote, ’’played a fundamental role”* 
third, that this is consistent with previous results — that 
is, he refers to acme previous research vhich he has done — 
which ye obtained in testing over pOO children* and finally, 
said that this result was confirmed in this county, Ha — 

Q* « — Before you go further. Doctor, let m get one thing clear 
her© on this. What does it mm it the Negro child 
picks a Negro doll? What is the intent of this? What does 
Dr* Clark intend to mean? 

A« Ha irfrendod to find cut whether fry segregation, had lead them 
to despise thsmselves to such m extern that instead of 
identifying themselves correctly with the dark dolls, they 
would mis identify themselves with tfrs white dolls, which, 
if it ocscurred m it did in ’the tests he muttons* would 
indicate that since their self image, their version of their 
om identity, was wrong, they were in for a lot of trouble * 

Q- *Ehi s vub because they mm in a segregated school? 

A* Be affirmed that this mis ident ity occurred because — 

Q- — - Did he have a similar group in a oon-segregated school? 

A* Hot in the test ho submitted to the Court. 

Q.* Is tills th© test that hub submitted to the Supreme Court? 

A« Yes. These other tests referred to, he referred indirectly, 
as I have Just tjcntloned, to other tests that he undertook 



But Bis Van Ban E&sg, m s umsst. Bo you ssean to tell He 
that the doll test vhich vent before the Supreme Court vas 
baasd on the tastdmny of zLztmn children, and only sixteen? 

A* Wall# that tflus In the South Carolina case* M?» Clark 
beatified in two more caned and undertook essentially the 
aass test with. essentially the sags result, also with 
extremely small groups of children, IB m? 15 and SC # X believe* 
Q. : > Bid tills agres v&th tho to©er studios# as he said it did? 

A* Well, he said that it tns sonsistont with the larger studies* 
And X thereupon looked up the larger study, which is published 
in a book celled TJ&TWm H SOCIAL PUOTOLP^T, edited by 
Heweeabe and 'hartley Saaawhat bo my surprise X found that, 
eonti'apy to hi? testimony, this larger study seeeaed to 
loft&sste the very opposite of vtssb hia test ifc&sy tended to shew. 
Uhftt do you jaeaa by “the opposite 8 ? 


As Hay X describe it? 

In the larger study &s Cte& tinted .13^ ^gro children 
in a€5gro0ffitod school® in Atfcsnaas, as it happens, and 119 Bssro 
children in unaegp&gi&ed schools in SpsingfiaM# tesochusetbc* 
Ssay ware about omnly divided by am* about this asm ago, 
and, by alt location*?, the snae aosio-eoojKimio status, 
althou^i tfc® matching can be dubious- Again he presented 
black and 'trite dolls* end as*Bd again which doll van nicer, 
i&lck one they muted to pOgy with- mioh oao 57 took® like you-," 
X ast OCR# quoting, if I ssey, his ecmluslons in this study. 


which h0 mmviM, woa consistent with the (xm submitted to the 


Court 


£« Bow* this la his earlier study on — hoy aany children? 

A, 15*# pta 11$, And dcn*t ask m — »• 

Q» About 260 children* 

A, All right* Biis is the earliest study, undertaken about tea 
years earlier, and as Professes* Clark has fciisseif assorted 
la & (stmmfo ho &&*» it was mtefealam without any thought 
cut later irqportanea* Baa fc vaa long before the Brown vs* Board 
of education decision* 


4 * Was It the cam teat? 
A* Exactly. 


4* In other it was the saais dolls given under the ssm 

conditions exactly? Except around 260 children, Instead 
of 10, and both Berth and South at the asm tim? 

A s Both eegre^tod and unsogrogated Bcgro children* 

And what was his couclunion At mat tim? 


Well, there are aevfEttSU First, and X quota: 


''Bio children in the northern r*tod school situation 


do not differ front children 1st sonthara segregated schools 
in either their knwj&adgn of genial sSifteences or their 
racial identificaticKi., except. \, -, ft and I quote again, ‘'•••the 
southern ehildragi in segregated; schools are less pronounced 
in their preference for the white doll, ©OB®«a?©d to tbs 
noortlMSsa mo egregabsd children h: definite prefereaco for this 
doll,* 


4 . You*?© saying that ~ . 1 vbnder If you would tay that to ne 







/ *%kk 

[&« ®ae ssvi&sm Ifegso $vv£l 0 ft&A ghich? 

V ' 

Tn tfeg aest&fcf**,' *«g 3 $ga$ 0 i| iMfrpdS 4 » thggr AUS $e.®£&z' ffea vMXt& 

doll to & S^easKf eosstsfc -**~ tft&ft. Is, tttoim v^m flows? of t&ca 
ths£ ps^aexevA sad ldftB&Xfl&d wtt$ tbn tft&to doll than 
wo the c&ss vltai l&gpo chU$?cm I& schools in t ho 


§* Da otte* vc3*dat, tfsu sujr thsfc tft» SSfeguo in tho South 

In this esa?Ato shady ~~ - No*** of itea piote&d tho SfegHO cell 

to Ratify ttaa&i&wMi nftfej? 

A® aigth* 2fe y.‘h X W OlEfi^a fig'&m on this 

again* & &m * i-.v*.l«u "5&i&t XT il t&? fctisgy that 2 .toafiiossd 

.show that tfcen U» asks® ifcj* Sfegro o&l&oa* *3ivs m tbs 

. i . \ . 

doll t&ssfc Xne5& l#i» -f^g*** *59 M tha a-xt+i sogarogatod 

££** Sh# ¥%its <toia* A t?j®ro33 >..‘4 r 25 ptosst did #o ife 
Sh&dtiSs* 

&rr. if “* simpt #«SRa^Et .ofi ; tMs % assent* ilia ooupt'* 
suSae&ttoS &ud oou^pbeoptoA tost iasioy -js£A &t*fc it *ao 
sensation that load ttaso o&U&'SS *» miaria&ati^r 3bfl&» 

sol’ m;; ;jc.v ;•* did Iwfc *a0&tt to s&at would mv&32& 

■ , . \ 

bs sailed & <s3at3K^fed study —t - ~.;v a sfais^r md&jpbt&&ii 
yith tho s.s*33 sxs?5 o,f is a :. ~ ia this 

sase. Actually^ thrift^ 'h© faM a scxAax&dod dtute 

\ 

amtloble, having i$. hiiss^lf tea yesases bcflesw 

and published 5 t •> 

i$y iidspioloia £43 t^a& fc*u> reason lie did not gutsaifc this 
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COBtrollOd study is that it would have shown tat tha conclusions 
ha drew tea his study with the sixteen Begro children was 
contradicted by the controlled study, fhs controlled study 
showed very clearly that when Hegro children are In a &ix<sd> 
aoQHBegreg&ted situation, they tad to identify store frequently 
and prefer asm frequently the whits doll than they do when they 
mm in an uwated, segregated situation — that is, in 
Professor Clsrk’s terns, they have doubts about their self 
Image and conflicting views about it* 

Qo Veil, in our temtelogy, are you saying now that where they 
are Interested they have leas sense of racial identity than 
idsare they ar® separate? 

A* 53hat f s a correct ststeasst* But let m add to the statement 
that according to Professor Cleave, it is tat sense of 
self-identificatioii tat is the spsptcra of Bents! healths 

so it they lack or lose that in a nixed situation, then, 
aeecerding to Professor Clark, they are being done 'ham by the 

mixture* 

Q,-. XU Otar words, the mental injury that the Supreme Court ¥&§ 
taking about use this loss of racial identity? 

A* Yes, sir. 

%* Aad that Professor GXsa&^s own study indicated that it was 
lost more In an isitomted school than in a separate 
school? 

A* Yfes, sir. 

TO CCB&F* Very well* Veil! tax? a recess * 



After I teoegg 
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(mr, lecs&hd <xbiotses*) 

Q, Just before the recess, Da*. Van Dan Haag, we had fccsao to 


this question of whether Dr, Clark 1 a earlier study actually 


showed gr^tamassfc&X injury by loss of racial identification in 


the iatorettod school in the north, rather than In the separate 
school in the South. 

A* sir* May l amend what yon said a little bit? Xt is not 
& question of loss, X think, of racial identity so such as it 
is a question of conflict about its so if it wars possible for 
a Jfegro to loco his racial identity altogether? and aasucsa 
a whits identity, whatever also one would think about it, it 
would probably not lead to mntal injury, fhe trouble is 
them is a tendftaay to lose the positive identification, tut t 
not to replace it, so that ha remains with a negative attitude 
toward his own group m& yet without being, able to outer or 
fully accept, not to speak of being accepted, m a group, la 
this case the white group. It is a conflict that stakes for 
Mental injury* 

Qo Well, you*3?a Baying than that in ‘the northern school this 


aMbivalciice, this divided loyalty type of situation existed 
More than it did in the south? 


A 0 In fact, X. think the conflict usually increases the more the 
contact is, and particularly in a school situation . /aid there 
are various rrnoosa for that. To put it very simply, in & 
school situation, I think the IJegro child tlrnt goes to school 
with whits children naturally resents the fact that the 
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achievement of the vhite child is likely to b© higher, and 


that the roseatiaant certainly oa the one hand again reinforces 
the wish to de-identify vith the Negro group and, on the 
Other hand. Increase a feeltteSR of Inferiority end hostility 
to the vhite group* 

Q, Have any sorts of these doll tests of Dr* Cleric been made 
here in Jackson or the Mississippi area? 

A* Sphere has recently been made a test by Professor James Gregor, 

Q 0 Not by Dr* Clark? 

A* Not by IT* Clark, as far as X team* 

Q. Has the seme type of test ever been made? 

A# Gregor intentionally, as far m X understand his paper, ukieh 
has not yet been published, intentionally used exactly the same 
technique, the same dolls, and the ease questions that Clark 
had used, and he undertook tests vith — let ise see — 85 tAiite 
children and 92 Ifegro children in Jackson, Mississippi* 

Q. Were these dilMran of school ago? 

A, Yes. I can give you the age. Excuse ms. (Examines papers) 

He has the age sotaowhsre 

Q* Well, can you approximate the age for mo? 

A. X think about seven to nine* Age seven to nine, 

Q, 0 Children vho are about seven to nine? 

A o Yes * 

0* And here in Jacks on? 

A. 5hat*s right. 

\ And & total of how mnjr? About 170? 
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A# T ha£*e right* 

Q» Vhen y&a that chudy shades? 

A, Quits I'ooentHy. ®um> is no date ©a the paper I him before ue, 
but I understand It vm mdv % ftov ssoaths *go» 

Q* Ub&t Is the tost result? 

A* \Sell, he found basically the sm» results Clark found, only 
wa rn so# Bo found that these vers HcjsTO c hildr en tested in 
segregated schools, and he .found that in these schools the 
percentage of children that identified vith the Bsgro doll — 
that is, showed uh&t he cells «$ ? ? »« of laental health v&& 


even hlgm* t hrn the ©nos that Clark hod found la segregated 
schools# 

Q» la other segeag&tod schools? 

As *5S@S-» 


Q« Was it therefore higher than the <3ne he had found In an inter- 
jstei school t 
A* Mush. hi^tser, yee s 

0* In other words, u&re leg?© children in J&okson, llissicsippi, 
correctly identified thasselvu# ’dm the Sfrgre doll than 


Identified thaaotlvo* irith the uhite doll? 

A* That’s I .^.xi giv© you the c-onpcratlsra figures, 

The dhildren. that identified thcwselves correctly vlth the 


Ifegro doll in Jacks on, Mississippi, were, of the total umber, 
depending on the questloaj, 39, 69, and 59 pareant* 

Q s Do you Iwe aay of tho percentages of Dr» Clarices study? 

A« — Just o m mm percent /ago I yant to give on the Jackson 



study* 95 pwoem t of to Sagro children in the segregated 
schools of Jaeicsoa ©orrectly said, vhen asked “Give sa© the 
dell that looks like you, " correctly designated the dark 
K&gr© doll, 

<&. 95 percent? 

A- 95 percent. 

Ho* doea that eeHpere to Clerk’s prior result©? 

A* Clark’© own figure© for segregated stools are —— 

Q+ Give s® the figure that Clark gave to the Supreoe Court in 
to study which he submitted to to Supreaea Courts How asny 
Jfegro OhiMrea tore identified themselves? 

A* Sis out of sixteen identified with to Ifegro aollj to vita 
the white doll* 1?© figure that out in percentage© - — 

Q« In other vordb, ©sHy about a third of Hi© Kegro chiMrea in 
Clark*© study at tot tisse identified toaselve© vith the 



two- thirds identified tfeaa$eXv8© vith the white 


A- 


da-ll? 

*? vvlc* <» W*i 


Q,* Aad 


this 


is 




report 


was siltiittcfd to to Supreme 


A* 

Q.- 


Fight , 
la yaokpoiz, 
identified 


Mississippi, 95 percent of the 
theme Ives vith Hie Ifegve doll? 


Hogro children 


A* 


■A.t.ttK .i.'i .w, -ai *-• «C « 


Q* 


And only 
to white 


5 percent — * Did the 2 percent clearly identify vith 
doll, or are they confused between the two? 
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A. It’s not entirely clear from Dr. Gregor's report. Just 
that they choose the •white doll. 

Q. What would your conclusion bo from this in terms of mental 
health, as shown by the Jackson study? 

A. I do think that although the technique seems to be not 

altogether free from errors in general, the doll best that 
originated with Clark, I do think that it does indicate 
something about mental health, and again, what it indicates 
seems to me what you would really expect. I can't understand 
why Clark either said or expected something different] namely, 
that when Negro children go to school with white children, 
they tend to be confused about their group identification. 
When they go to school only with other* Negro children, this 
confusion does not occur. Moreover, their ideal, their ego, 
ideal or ego image, sometimes when they go tc school with Negro 
children will, of course, be the Hegro child that most appeals 
to ‘them] whereas, when they go to school in a mixed situation, 
they will form mixed ideals, as it were,/ conflicting ideal to 
which they will then feel unable to live up. So in terms- 


r\ 


of mental health, I shall put it very simply and say that the 
greater the mixture and the earlier, the worse probably the 
effect on the mental health cf those that are being mixed. 

Did Dr. Clark ever use any figure coloring tests, as well as 


doll tests? 


A. Not that I know cf. 

Q. Has he ever done any other type of test besides the doll test,. 



in this suss field? 

A* X*« sure he h m* but Vu not — I doa f t knew them* 

q* You don : fc knew of my insults of th&m? 

A* Jfc>« X nay cell your attention to the fact that X 

published the things I have Just testified to, end X got 
reaction fro® Professor Clerk to that* i&ich X think foe 
the sake of completeness should be asantioned. 

q. ttoafc is that? 

A, Well, In his book, PKEJI3DXCB AHD YS8R CHXXS, Professor Clark 
on peg© 45 has a paragraph that refers to the tests 
X have Just smttonefi, the tests m. these 300 c&dLldren* insludig 
control teste. 

Q, E&*. Van Sen Haag, X wonto if you tfiH look at page 44 first 
and tell rm sh&t v*& referred totiaere about the coloring 


teat* let -as read to you the paragraph 1 have in mind* 
B H®sr do northern l^gro Ohlldnui differ fr«a southern 




'suunxoa in t 


resaemt 




*"^V* ■ v-lPM* 




ir M 

Wjj-4-. "i 


Southern children colored their preferences brosm, whereas 
oaly 3^ pereeasb of the fht&zsm children did* Ftu'dhsnaOra, 
23 perseesfc of the northern ohlMren colored their 
prefsreac©© is. e btsswre oolor* tfiiiB only 5 percent of the 
Southern children did, A record of spontaneous rcesarkK of 
the children shoved that 6$ percent c-f the Southern children 


spoke m they worked, but only 20 percent of the northern 
children did. !t 


Ho*?, is that coloring the sggd as the doll tost? 
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A, la wu&mti. It Is a s&gitly different t^chcdquo, bat* It Is 
the asDS i&t&,x$jr£ilr© theory > and t&at ha found*, a# you have 
Juab read* Is oooa cssr© that in tho Senxbh ifeer© bho children 
tend to be gegn&irted, they oaslty identify vith tholr own 
group, aad ia the feth where they bead to b© alml* they 
do not as frespmvtly and as easily identify vlth thalr o?m 
gyoup* la itefttj ths tot point you |i®fc sasatXofiwS^ that they 
colored In bizarre colors* certainly indicates that they are 
so confused by conflict about their identity that they don’t 
dm to daxm? ns it v$sro* M that Is nettteinly not a wry 
good things 

Q. ^Ihafc do they hvm? An out line cs? figure of a. child to s&ta*? 

A* I &ZBVS& so# X m not fta&llatt triLth this particular tent., ttso 
doll test* they had *r. actual doll, uhidh I hare seen. In the 
coloring tost, I prestses it’s & vmJJLp > of a- hmmsi flguxtt 
they ere supposed to eotoa, 

Q,. la any evohs* b!ae results vhioli X hsse Just i*eM cm 

constant to what you understand to h sm been Gtok’s first 
and largest study vlth the dolls and vlth the speoisl doll 
study test mdo haw in Jackson? 

JL Corrects vlth the: ?&*ltien that these .are aot the 
reunite thht ha su&eltted to the Court .,- 

Q# Stes this been. bear: puhitsdied sinoe Ld?“ work la Brora vas 
subsetted to uho on& X rrrve pact read. 

A* Actually^ the bool: in question fresa vhJ.eh you read lac 
published nftaa?^/s2M ? && X wouldn’t be surprised if the 


**•*1 
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test w&3n*t undertaken earlier. Certainly* the doll 


teat I refer to was undertaken ten sears earlier, 

Q» in other words* he would have knosm of this coloring test at 
the sea© tins also before to evidence went before to Supreme 


Court? 


A» Certainly* yog* 

Q* Sid yon have another portion f*c*a PHOTDXCS AKD YOCE CHUD 
you vented to refer to tore? 

A# Yob* After writing about toss setters tot m h&v© just 


discussed* tore is a paragraph on page 45 at to bottom which 
X suspect iiadiroctly refers to to publication of analysis 
of his tote* &M it is as follows: 

"On to eunffeoe these findings ** if — that is* to findings 
with to 300 dbiltea — ’ki^t suggest tot northern J&gro 
cMldrea suffer gore personality daaege frees raaial pri Judies 


and dlAOKdalne&Loa than do Southern children* However* this 

int®2®G?et<sifci, t yri msuua imms to 


i~5jr“ y ♦ 


laco only 


liWil*. s S*? 1 tii.’Vr 


toeaweot- 2h& apparent csactional stability of the Southern 
He&ro child taay be indicatl-ra only of the fast that through rigid 


racial segre^tto and isolation fra hm accepted. as normal 
the tot of his inferior social stetun * Such an igeoeptaoee is 
not !J$mgbm&tLc of a healthy personality,. She emot'ioiml timaoil 
rewaled by ftoase of the northern children mgr be interpreted as 
an attonpt oa their part to assort sooo positive aspect of 
tomelves* r: 


X think tills is fairly clear., but If 1 my 
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*!„ If you vtil restsfca it* 

IU What lie, in. efface, says Is that to tests may b® interpreted 
as ha himself 414 interpret them originally find as X did 
interpret thorn foUcwing him# hut that would bs incorrect or 
superficial, and that actually to acceptance of a lower status 
which ha pr&stms ia to c a s e in to South and to greater 
amtal g t&bili ty associated therewith mi g ht be a aymptca of 
wort® mental trouble ton to instability that appears to occur 
in to Jforth. ,, Hov, — - 

Q,* But tot Is rssrely a subjective — 

A, Esat ia his new Interjsretation, which 1 suspect is motivated 
by the fact that his old interpolation vcsuld have to lead hia 
to advocate g&sro segregation* whereas ho wanted to advocate 
lease. 


Share is one difficulty with this agar Interpretation.. 

What he has really dona is to say that whatever to outcome of 
to tetp totor it mens that in sstod situations negro 
children pswsitay aero white dolls, or totor it sssaas that. In 
'White sltettons toy da, or vice versa ¥ith Shgro dolls 
Whatever to outcome, ho is nov asnertog* it stays storas 
Mhot oo gTs* g '. .* w jwCu is had, either because they chooc© laore white 
dolls or boccuoe toy choose fewer white dolls* In either case 
it shows that segregation is bad- 

I do jsofc think tot this sorp of expectant le 


usual* Ess purpose of an ^ogseitosnt is usually to either 
prove co? disprove a hypothesis cdt to experiment » : If " 



m&esfomnt is so arranged that whatever the oitccm, the 
hypottois is proved, it is not rwraally considered to be an 
esperdiaonfe st alii it pro w nspely the prejudice of the 


Q» Bat in any ovsnb, tin® results thmmlvm# the objective results 
have shovn a greater, stronger mala! identification In the 
South arjons children in separate schools than in the JSorfeh 
in intermixed schools? 

A* Vtay certainly do, and so did Professor Clsate recognise 
originally, bast bo not likes to ta&a thet back for reasons 
that I de&’fc knew# 


Q* Doctor, are you iMltar vlth the tostisseny of Br» Faadfield 
tMch van put in evidence in Briggs m* EUiofct, ons of the 
component cases la Erovn ag&tafc Boas4 of iMucation? 

A# Briggs *— ? 

CU I cm reed you. the follocirtg excerpt from tbs decision of the 


Court .in Stsdl against tomrjsh^C&ntsbffln County Board of 

Education, in the Savannah Division of the Southern District 


of Ooargt&i 

Dr, Ee&fiald testified et P$g® lfid of the Briggs v» 
Slllott record as follow i 

■%*© conclusion then to titiesh X ease is different® in 
intellacttir .1 osp&oity os? in ability to learn have not boon 
shown to QidJit m between Jfesrocc ais 5 Whites, cad, further. 
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that tha mvultc mka it v&p? psoft»fel$ tost if «'<seh 

difteeaces s&mi Xsto 1 atom to exist toy vill to p?ovo 
to bo Bigniflcto flap gay e4utoio;to polloy or practice * ft 
Bo you secalX this tmtSmmtft 

A, "to* b&p* 

Q, Xa it Gcmt&xit — Is it in, t^a@s@xxt titli tot you Imor to 
ftoa to bg m irxiicatad by oil of to testing tots? 

A* Vail, it’s a little equivocal# If it mftmt to test results, 
than it* a sis^iy obviously \nroag* 3Ssa tot ssssults that 
m hem m fm «a» totoly clsmx If X hsap road to you £Vm 
a study csilM ^Ac tion Patton* 1& Stool DBMtgre&s&iaG* M 
pU&li&bM by Pix^Xxis-iyi 1 %%y> Bpoftesaap of JSdaoa&laB at tbs* 
TTaiversity of 511 to- study* itodwtolly* Is loceodsd 


to help schools to toeg x«gttfc»* It 


is to wittea 


by a asfi Uho is Aa favor of segregation. Or pugs 213 of that 
st u3&$ be doctobos to ilffsreiaoes as fmto by tests, acd 
also testified to by a ajpfcej? of ai^stotoodeatss 


cj?s jwm? top afegw vta&B&g* sees K&&ios& 
ones, ®M sesas quite j«etsr£ad» 3&1& is also tm, of to.tc 

cMMl^lW BCftSSVfer, t-- !.-^” jprOpGX' #3.0*1 041 -I 1, «:*W‘ 

&SM&W s&ssftg to Ifegroee;. Btffbsuacus &re not as fcppaw&t 
In kiatogg^ccu to. flrei ipufe as Xu to upper oq£ 

hi$i sciiool. ” 

Asad thoa be itoioatea a susiber of schools soxi test© otser i e 
as w as h bad beta maim*. Sor, in. thl* luterj^tatioa, If 
frotoao? Bedfleld sse&nt that la t 45 xm of test mmlts Kegrois 


equaled whites* certainly, the gsjaeralXy accepted aM o m? and 


ever Q<xitim&a Jesuits — confirmed era by people who 


very aush asss in f&ver of desegregation,, la Hew York as m?lXas 
aoythsre else, the results are that Ifegreea* learning ability 
m t&mm. by st^le tests is eoimlderebly below that of whites* 
Now, these la a orntrowcrsy, sad that is why I say I*» not 
sure what Professor Pedfleld meant — Is Aether this Is 
due to amid shlo ce* changeable eiwiremaenfcal ffeetm, such as 
opportunity* cultural ctijmXafclQtv quality of the schools * 
or whether it Is due to what tie may call genetic Inherent factors 


Kf opinion on biotic factors is not, I think, worth 
getting, because X s m .set a geneticist. Bit I do vanfc toaake 
a lexical rgBtta&, if 1 jaesy# sM X used to teach logic? and 
that Is this; If ve assum that in ss&sy places, at least, the 

eulteal opportunity of a&gross, s-fcgro children, their hms 

enylroomnt and so on, are such, as to seduce their learning 


Vi* 


X think in many ease 


i;»ra\!Cv 




It would not foliar that there may not also bo «m inherent 
genetic fasten — Sbsct ij» it could veil be that pert of the 


is to be attributed to cultural osttc 
’fere you in court yesterday, Doctor? 

Ho, 1 mis not* 

B?* (toeett testified yesterday that according to the stoics 
and tests ho kasw of and had reviewed, approximately 73 percent 
of the difference between Bsgr© and i&ibe test tUffeimoca was 
of genetic sedsta and 27 percent, as sham by tha twin studies 



md vtbieam, at the laost should ho attributed to 
environment * Xt that s^tasdmto^ vlmt you arc roferri ag 
to ncw> that tber© is a cocihin&ttoa of these two lectors? 

VoUL, tbers iss a ecs&tn&tioa* I m net maw about tbs 
msssrical p&pwtixtt&g act having aoy tests 

sysolf and not feeing altogsthifj? tm&U&t with 3frofcs«? 
(femtt f s tests,, 

ttet X Efestot to ass' is very sli$iXr thigs You take- a person 
to st dar&c axwta ma& m oamsot .as#' ia this roaa. Your sosm! 
conclusion la to s@gr scaasifaing, *HferXl # obviously, tha root 
is tok| he oanent see.” But if yrni a scientist* you ueuld 


® 2 ao Ufe&t to tsks his 1 sfco a 



reess «ta& see it ha 


could age 'tbspe, baeg&ise the reason fm? his aot seeing la 
tbs £sa?k room spy ba -as© taztems &ad my alto fee that be is 


blind, or at least 




Bj(yA$Cv* 


* ^ <*v» 


ea^: 


It nsgr fee that 'lie Xes? eohimaoat is la psrt due to tbs lack 

■psfr /# * fc *d ~* A i i’ff'is V • 1 ••'Y'->-''b •i*5v i# t^l^' ■*' ! ?■* v * f #* ?■£• tf-Or- *s , r» ~y- "’i ’-*&£•".* t - *- ^ ?'■**■&* fy-'t'ir >r* .»%:*& •?»*%.&•***,-*? 

•*✓■*«« *'*'**’ ^**£f*W» *£* W ; UkMUMV fejrw W*o4^te%» 

is i&f$rieu?* as Otttewtt bso fey his tost found. 


Md yt>a hasuu? l>oo M:<k&k. this aooa&Lag? 

I did hoar part of it* yes- 

• Shat fee hod i asdo each & test,, sad hod takaa the anas 'sith 
the equal cultural sv^Xafetlity? 

WHf 1 heard hist testify, and it aousdsM to tag quit© 
atssiodba^ boo X ^oat to seafcioa that tb© usual objection 
against this is thlt It* a sxtuwaely hfissd to standardise 
cultural ojswa’tuiU.tjr sad thus stsks the test culture -free » 


? $ Vart V%r^ ~f 3 *> *1 i*t otrjp*. W*i « 



I vouldn*t to tto® is m possible vn$ oi mesuttog* X valid 
a sgr that one t*mld to» to see# is. ths testto^r you have 
just maUn^d, vhetto* tbs saxtoral vox*# 

really 100 pmm&» -j-Uk^^UjmU If ttissy caw, the tsst is 
perfectly validj nnd if they are tsot- tho test is not* 

<U S&fi# oss. you possibly eatoat sit tlu* culture! oppo^ftmitieij? 

Aft t think ymt too a pa?obl m ttoo- 

troll, you eoul&i't, eiace ths cultural opportunity vould bo 
the total history of % parson 9 s life, to by day and hoar 


-» What y$u f r® asking is that there is m possibility 
of asking a oo^xad^oiv, 

3$># X vouldn * t go so fee** Tou sjutts of course! in 

ths essct scssss, tiist you asy ucold ba eagpeet) BtA .if m 
talas a group of milfen,#. us usually msmm that one® they 
hears been re&adnst&y aatobed a»£ tfea fhs&ars ars aontvollad. 


tytacv 

'Wf VbW.t^Yw' «&• aM« *0* 




-«i Ur o' 


ve accept vhat ’so .say HtmGpy? then r$e couldn't take any 
test of Qssgtjb . iug over*# 


Awe you faall£ey trith the Msa Ctosl# 'that 33 ese?« MoSurk used 4 -? 
A- X^vo hocrC of it... hut- I hi not vith it;* 

£* Save yott over uesd it? 

A* Be, sir* 

d* 3o you knot? of my acalo that, gives a bettor result* 

Av Bo, sir, X don*t. l do net .sgfsolf do cny testing* 

d' Shoo && for 
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can be equated, you are in agreement then with Dr* MsGurk’s 
conclusion, that ns fa? as equation can be measured, the 
cultural part of it does not make a change? 

A. logically* certainly* As far as it cfa be measured* yes. 

Whether he has measured it or not, I an not able to say* 

Q* Ifcw, in the statements which have been made since the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Brown case. Doctor Van Den Haag* 
are you mare of any statements that have been made 
as to whether or not segregation injury had been shown In 
that case by the evidence? And lha talking now about state- 
ments by the person who put in the evidence. 

A* My feeling is that a rasnber of persons actually more or less 
confessed that that was not quite the easej but I do not have 
the quotations with me. 


Q. 'Whs Klineberg one of those? 

A. Yes, sir. Hisre were triirty-two social scientists who signed 

the appendix and I believe IDineborg was one of them? and 

bo, of course, v&s G 3 ark. 

0,8 Was Xltneherg one of the authors of the statement? 


A * yhs, sir. 

0* - I read you. from on AntidiGcrisaination. League publication, 
entitled r Txe Hole of Social Sciences to Desegregation — 
A Syapostoa, l: a- statement by Kltoeberg end mk If tills is 
the statement to which you make references 

\ T e were wry careful In the social science statement 
net to say that segregation caused all these troubles. 
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because we did not have the data that shoved that children 
brought up in segregated schools were very different from 
those brought up in non-segregated schools. We had to put 
our conclusion in terms of the overall effect of discrimination.” 

At Well, if I may comment, if he had done that, then the testimony 
¥ ould have been irrelevant to the case. As a matter of fact, 
as I quoted you before. Professor 91ark very clearly stated that 
what he testified to, the damage that he felt he found was due 

it 

fundamentally to segregation, 

Q,. And has Dr. Clark made a statement as to whether in his 
presentation to the Supreme Court he had mentioned •whether 
segregation causes injury? 

A. I think he has, but again I don’t have it with me. 

Q. let me read you from the book which you have previously 

referred to, PREJUDICE AND YOUR CHILD, written by Dr. Kenneth 
Olsrk, the following from page 193 ’ 


i! When the lawyers of the NAACP in their understandable seal 


to develop the strongest possible case asked the social scientists 
whether it was possible to present evidence showing that public 
school segregation in itself' damaged the personal! ths of Negro 


A. 


children, it was pointed out to them that ths available studies 
had not so far isolated a single- variable from the total social 
complexity of racial prejudice, discrimination and segregation. T: 
This would be a very reasonable statement if that had been the 


testimony that was given, but, as I pointed out,, 

the variable 04 

Clark’s testimony was actually that/segregation caused the damage 
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that ha saw. Of coarse, the Court, nay X point out, accepted 
this statement because It asserted that modern authority — 
meaning Professor Clark and the other social scientists ~~ 
had shown that segregation causes hana* So the Court inter- 
preted, apparently, the testimony by Clark and others? differently 
than they 

Q. — - Xfc&n they themselves have since interpreted? 

A. yes, sir. 

Q. Are you familiar with the name of Sr.Sslly, Alfred Eblly? 

A. Yes. He Is a psychologist, but I don't re®e?£ber where he 

/ 

teaches now. 

Q. Vo you recall that there were hearings before the United States 
Senate in which Kelly testified as to his preparation of part 
of the Brown case? 

. W 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. And the factual statement, let m read to you fro® the opinion 
2 previously referred to in the Stoll case, as follows i 
— And I ask if this is the statement which you are row 
referring to — 

?, In the exhibit, hearing before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, United states Senate, 67th 
Congress, 2nd Session, Pages 166 to 1?S, appears a speech 
made by Br* Alfred H. Kelly of Wayne State University, in 
which he described In soesa detail how he helped to present 
the -Brown case to the Supreme Court m 

' — from Br, Kfelly, not 

Xa part, he said, and X am quoting 
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from the opinion: 

”lt is not that vo yore engaged in formulating lies. There 
yes nothing as crude and naive a * that* But ye were using 
facts, emphasising facts, bearing down on facts, sliding off 
of facts, quietly ignoring facts, and above all interpreting 
facts in a way to do as Thurgood Marshall said we had to 
do to *gfit by those boys down there * 8 * 

Is that the statement you yore referring to? 

A* That is the rfcatoaent, and I think it is also correct . 

Q. Ur* Vhn Den Haag, to leave Brown for the acsenfe, would you tell 
m in your ovm words, or in as lay language as possible, what 
is the meaning ©f this concept of self -identification of the 
individual which you have been referring to? 

A* Every individual at some point or other must form an image of 
hiaself* of vh&t he means to others, of what he means to 
himself* This is shat ye call his sense of identity* He 
identifies the continuous disposition and emotions active in 
himself, and he distinguishes himself, sees himself, identifies 
himself as an individual distinguished from others and 
related more to nose and less to others. Hoy, this occurs when 
til© individual is in a group, Uhea he is not in a group* 
and, particularly, when he is not in a group that tends to 
accept hist and that he feels a certain, cornual ty with, then 
thqt is not the case, %hen there la going to be trouble - 
Let m refer to some extreme cases • Kingsly Davis , 
Professor of S-ooiology at the University of California in 



Berkeley* observed two children In different circumstances 
who had been brought up In isolation until the 6th year 
In one case and the 8th year in the other. In both cases 
these children could not speak* could not walk* could not 
control their evacuation* were afraid of anyone* did not 
recognise other human beings as human beings and reacted to 
| ia animals would do* 

"What that shows la that to become human, one has to be a 
member of a group, ?^ tor Spits* a in an 

experiment that also became quite famous* has shown that 
infanta who are not allowed to have the minimal contact of 
even seeing other infants and interacting with them* be it 
only visually* cither died or came to suffer frosh a variety 
of physical ailments, and in any case become retarded, often 
in a non-rcwraible way. 

So membership in a group is essential for a human £$ing to 
become human t Unless he is a member of a group, ho is oa^T 
potentially hmaa* ami unless ho becomes a member of a group ' 
fairly early* this potentiality will be altogether defeated, 
How* whan. I nay a member of a group, of course, I do not 
mean a formal membership, with a membership card* but 
simply that tie has to Internet habitually with a number of 
persons that he recognises as similar to himself. 

How* does he haws control over this? .In other words* may you 
identify yourself with any group you wish? 
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A. Vo, you cannot, because of course the identification must b© 
mutual# sad people haw arrays Identified themselves with 
groups vho a in the first place,, look similar to them* A 
child does not identify with an adult) he identifies with 
Other children, A girl child identifies with other girl 
children*. If that is not the case# if a boy child identifies 
with girl children,, one of the possible results may be 
homosexuality, in short, children hay© to identify with — 
and usually do unless there is sotaa special circumstances 
other chi.ld^ n of about the seme age, the seta© group 
sexually, roct&Uy, In terms of ago. 

Q. 'yen, tell me this? Bees a single Individual identify himself 
with many groups, according to subject? Religious, professional 
racial, national, family, and other? 

A. Certainly. Mq all are members cf mjmrom groups. 

Q# Are you saying that if a person is a Xgtfycr, for eaten# le, ha'' 
identifies hi lie > ivith otner ».> cw? 3 caat,-? 

let us say, upon, the legal profession? 

A. I think that would he quite 

Cl* IMgardless of his personal opinion, of .individuals in it? 

A. I think that would he quit© nexusl, but at the seas tins he 

also will identify with other groups* again, religious ~ — that 
is, suppose hs Is Jewish, and he is in a Jewish house of worship, 
he isn*t identifying at a lawyer) ha is going to identify as 
a Jew. When h© ia courting a girl, he it identifying aa a youa£ 
man, and so on 
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Q» Vhat are the factors which for identification? In other 
words, vhat eosspole a person to associate himself with a given 
group? 

A* I don’t think it is usually a matter of ooffipSQaioru It is a 
matter of selection when you can sea the a trailer! ty in the 
others* And X should point out that children tend to perceive 
that similarity at a very early ago. The most important tiling 
that in perceived at tbs beginning is, of course, tha visual 
aspect of the other person* 

Q. "that’s a visual aspect? 


&<, *Btm vay h© leaks* Ar*4 the dost impoj»t&nt thing in the vay he 
looks Is usually the color of the skin* 

Q<, How about esx? 

A* Kell, that is also Quit© Important* not few vdry small 
children as important, I think, an the color of the skin* 

It becwiss tear*- ;t 3 rsporta?it as they grow up* 

Q- Veil, do vexy small children identify themselves racially 
at an early age? 

A. Yes* And lot «&, 1 is. J* ^ point to rosoar-oh that 

has been d no about thin by Mary Goodman, Catherine Lendroth, 
and finally by Marion Bad’.'®. 

Br» Goodman found that this feeling of racial identity* 
Identification, — 1 quotes "bareness of one l s :*aa d»d^.ut ** *y 

my b© regarded sa on® facet of that consciousness of self 
which is gradually achieved during the first three or four 
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jears of IXfe," and "pt-ajJjninmy analysis ,! 
a study of % nursery school la California — 11 leads to the 
belief that those ckildran of appraxiiaaseiy 5 to 4*2/2 years 
were In tho process of boocsuing of race differences.” 

A study by Ur. Catharine Londroth in oaa rraaoisco 
called f, Youn^ Children ? n responses to a Picture and Inset 
Test resigned to Beveal Beactlom to Persons of PU’fOrent Skin 
Color,,” That study concluded, "patterns of response to 
persons of different akin color are present as early as 
three years and booms coeesituated during the succeeding 
two ysars. ,; 

Esr, 3s&& la hln study found that ’white children in all 
the situations snd at all egea {seven to thirteen years in this 
case) eaqpre&aed strong preference for their ova racial groups 
3Ms is j^tieularly the omo uhen shear choices between Ifegro 


and white children at friends &re on an ahatract or wish 

level/' 

Q. Would it be fair to say the smaary of those studios, Doctor, 
is &*% the. bt-lf i^atirisatton with a racial group 
early in life befare the school i JLO , <L v * U x J 

fixed by tbs sins the child fii^jst goes to school? 

A. Ihafc seeasi fair, yes. If you ?£$i, I &ay go on and point 
out that in this there is a natural purpose- Shis .is not an 
Aasricca ituaunsaa to occurs i^wrsally %d lass a purpose 
alaaoBt in the isafcure of human brings * 

Q. What is that purpose? Would yrju explain that, pleas© V 
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A. Yfes* Well., I vould like to refer to a atofccasrit of Mr 

Arthur Keith, K-e-l-t-h, Pest President of the Royal Aafehro- 
pologicsl Society and of the British Association tap the 
Mvanocsoct of Science * 

Q« What tos Djp* Keith say? 

A* "fetch tribe in our prehistoric world represents an evo- 
lutionary experience* Without Isolation nature could have 
dons nothing- Ho w did she keep triboa qpcet? She atsmrcr 
td this (tueartieh yields a due to the object of our ssArch — 
the origin, of our prejudices# We are apt to think of seas, 
rivers, mountain chains, deserts, sad i^pejastrable jungles es 
the feffi rriers? tjhieh kept evolving tribes end raoss apart- HO 
doubt thoy has re assisted to secure this object, tot Jfeture did 
not trust than,, She established her real and most effective 


barriers- in the hussan heart* She so instinctive liisaa imd 


dislikes of 012ms, which i spoak of as prejudices, have ocas dawn 
to us fra* the prehistoric worM* ‘Busy are ooeeatl&l ports of 
the evcCjxtSsxm^- aadhiaggy which Kature oasploipd throughout 
eons of t&an to secure the separation of mu into petmjesfc 
groups? sad thus to attain production of new and ispeovtid races 
of mmklml - , . v 

", oDtftir- ur.unsrs-ul uad perennial peace you emt also 
reckon tic* prise* yore will have to pay for it, She price is 
the racial ?:irthr5^it that XS&fcura has bestowed oa you* to 
attain ??«ea an ideal world, peoples of all countries east 
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continents wmt pool not only their national interests, but 
tfcejnaust also pool their bloods* *.*" 

It @ooa on# if m vere to do this "this universal 
dared* itsatlon/ if it over oonos about certainly — and 
Z ouote sala **» "both h«»d and heart will rise against it* 
Shore vill veil up vithin you an oveaasas taring antipathy to 
fjAftw w t ng nasoe at such & Dries * 0 Mature has iisniiurted 

vithin you for her ova needs — the iBsprovemnt of Mankind 
throu^i racial differentiation * Base prejudice, X believe, 
varies for the* .ultimte good of Mankind and sust be given 
a recognised place la ail our efforts to obtain natural 
Justice for the world." 

And Z my go m with a statement mom recent* Zh® 
statement of Sir Arthur Kfeith is ww 25 years old* la 
1962 Professor Ccrlotoa S« Coon, past president of the 
American Anthropological Society, states in his booh, 

or-. <m&nt of mass* 

fi ***Call it xanophobia, prejudice, or whatever* people 
do not ordtatsily mlc<m wmm® of strangers In their nidet, 
particularly if the strsngsrs case with vaaoa and children 
and settle dcam to stay*. Social i^chsrJLsm arise auto- 
Bsafctcally to isolate the neweetaews as mch m possible 
and to keep thssa genetically separate « Shis has happened 
historically to Jmm (who wanted to preserve their culture} 
nearly r/ery&here, and to Msgroes in the lev World* It has 
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happened recently to Europeans in India and Indonesia* and in 
Africa* it la happening vary dmafcfcisally to Europeans* cyan 
os X wrote* 

"She above i« the t»havi©ral aspect of »w relatione* 


Xh® genetic aspect operates in a caaparebla viy. (tones that 
fans as part of a cell nucleus possess an Internal equilibrium, 
jest as do th a am b e rs of social institution* • Genoa in a 
population are in ©qulllbritaa if the po pu lation la living a 
healthy life as a co r p o ra t o entity » Baoial internia&ire 
<mw upset the genetic as veil as the social equilibritstt of a 
group and so* naturally* introduced genes tend to disappear 
or to be reduced to a talnute percentage**.* 

Use* if X may* X vish to refer to the aech&nisa by rm&m 
of Shiah this separation into groups occurs even whoa there is 
a physical intemlxture. 

I f d like to quote on this Professor George A. Zundberg* a 


former president of the terioaa Sociological Association* 

I quote because I think he expressed this as veil m en&om 
can* Shis is , free* an article that appeared in the Stzrasaer 
of 195S in MGSEBN AGE* 


"In every society sagn reset selectively to their fcllos? 
aen* in the sons® of socking the association of oom and avoiding 
the associatloa of others* Selective association is 
necessarily based on easts observable differences between those 
whose assocls.tioa we seek and those whose association we 
avoid* She differences which are the basis of 'selective 
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association are of an indefinitely largo variety, of ell 
donees of visibility nod subtlety# end vastly different in 
social consequences , Sen# age# marital condition, religion# 
aoelo-eooneaio status# color# site# abase# health# Morale# 
birth# breeding# and B,0+ — the list of differences is 

flyyi varied, but j*.v> the itens have this in coamoni 
(1) they are observable* and (2) they are significant differ- 
ences to those vho react selectively to people vith tho 
characteristics in question. It is# therefore# wholly absurd 
to try to ignore# deny or talk out of existence these 
differences Just because m do not approve ©f some of their 
social results.” 

m a different article# the same Professor IanSberg 
undertook m es^drlcal study in a high school population. 

IJhs study is called ^Selective Association Asiosg Ethnic 
Groups la a High School Populations * Ibis is published 
in mo AKSRIGAE SOCIOLOGICAL \HEVI3v% VblUBft 17# Ho* 1 {1952}. 
1 quota? 

%* .Every ethnic group sho^ a preference for its own 
sobers In each of the four relationships covered by the 
question. 

" „ .Ethnocentric or prejudice is not confined to the 
majority of the doaiaant group. 

• .A certain mount of Othnc'Sentrica is a norssal and 
neceesaiy Ingredient of all gpoup 112%. It is the basic 
characteristic that differe*i!ihtee one group rroa another 






and thus is fundamental to social structure# E&nooeafcris 
(discrimination, prejudice) is, therefor®, not in iteelf 
aacessarily to tot f$KS?Sed as & problem# ?< It v-u 

X say* I v&at to quote still soma further 


evidence m this. 


m CQGBSt X believe this vtXl to a v«fy ©ood place 
to take ©ur noon isoasti so so 1 !! recess until one-thirty, 
(thereupon the court v&s recessed until 1*30 P*M*) 


SS8# LSGBAHD CWHmiZSi 

Q» Dr* VUn pen Haag* before the noon recess* you war© testifying 
about 0 number of studies by Sir Arthur Keith, Professor 
Carleton Coon, and IS** Lundbergs and in this oonaection, 
several of th© authors used the ■word “pz^judico*” 

Mmt .is the aosnius of 5, prej*sdtaf in their- sotssef 

Ao ©js sense, particularly that Sir Arthur Keith, uses the vord* 
la not the m&nm la vhidh we usually use it here* Eero w 
usually moss. by ^projudice" bad opinion, a hostile tSov you 
have of someone vhich is not justified! whereas, uhat Sir 
Arthur Sfelth has .in mind is & selective jprei^rsnc© for «h 
ova group and a rejection of people vha or© not of ono*s cun 
group — - a rejection that is not ne^ssarily hostile, but 
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Qu X» this, m A racial basis, what is referred to as 
othnoeentrlsM? 

A* Yo»| air, 

Q,* !foV| vould it bo fair to mataariz* those studies as saying 
tha t tMii is eutMdirijy a biolo g ical thing s cap limbs 
rfiBMetszl ati o of ovary individual? 

A# *Smt 1& fteg feadjnly alfy^ff***^** gjy Arthur S0lth*3 

Opinion* cad also the opinion of Carleton Coon# both, of 
whoa indicate that It has very important biological 
function* but I vould also say that it can bo culturally 
reinforced or veaksned vlth a variety of offsets* 

Q* HSU, but if it’s a biological raochaaifia fundiaaeBt&lly* 

Sr* V&a Bon Haag* is it the sort of thing that vould require & 
distinct and continuing effort of vlil to disregard or to 
overcome? 

A» Yea* I do think so* And such an effort* though it can be 
©ado* never to be wholly successful?. 

Q* Boss this have any moral connotation? 

A. Veil* the motive for such m effort usually is aaral* I think* 
People will mice such an effort if they feel that for 
ideological or soral reasons they ought tea let as teaks an 

analogy*. 

Suppose :fou as« with a person who Is crippled* or bears 
soias sort of other stigma,* I use the word m the the socio« 
legist Gcttson uses it and wrote a book about* on stigma. 



Suppose yea are with a person who has m obvious 
physical defect# and. you hav® learned it would be cruel 
to leaks a person feel that ha differs froa others, so 
you sdgst than ssake ©a effort of the will to try to ignore 
this defect and treat him as though lie did not h&va the 
defect, Sbe latorestlag thing, as pointed out# is that thoagi 
|Oki try end foe the best notices* you do mU succeed* you are 
saftpe all the ties that you hare to continue to sake the effort 
mt to notice the difference. And what is more# the person 
in shoe* favor this effort is directed is equally aware of 
the effort arid would wish, according to the wetter* that you 
didn't m ks itj he would wish that you sissply admit to yourself 
and to Mia that there is this difference# and on that basis 
of belonging to different groups* establish a resonable 
relatlocahiis. Saat is what Gottaen saintadns# and 1 would agree 
with him# that your attempt to deny to yourself the reality of 
your natural fading is not only aondeesnsd to failure, but also 
mokes your relationship to the person involved vdry difficult- 

$* In other words, ®ns yxsu saying that the only hualthy situation 
is cue in which you accept the difference and build in the basis 
of it*? 

A- Tea, sir, Ir* fm% P if I nay make & persons! recollection* I 
rswsBfcer years ago X met a waa&a who had written a book 
COLOSBLn'D, . y* iiJL tJi** title she wished to indicate that a 

person ought m% to see oath ether 1 s color $ and X recall a 


vary long di&mmlm in which 1 tided to explain to has* that 
people sm ms t born colorblind end do not boom colorblind, 
they can only try to pretend that they are, and that that 
pretense la not a very healthltd one» 

Q« la it proper then to aay that this group preference on any 
basis, including racial basis, does not arise necessarily from 
discreditable natives, but is simply present in the individual? 
A* it is present In every group* It is present, as I pointed out 
before, already in three year old children* And X night 
point out that the studies that 1 mentioned before were made 
on middle class children from so-called liberal homes* — That 
is, from homes in which if they were conditioned at all, they 
were likely to be conditioned to ignore these differences* 

Q,* In this constant awareness of the difference where 

a member of a different group is present, is It possible to 

eliminate this in effect by having a group which is totally 

/ 

separate in itself? Ih other words, has a complete self- 
identity of its own/ Does the awareness la such a group drop 
sa to its difference from outsiders? 

A* 1 woulda*t say the 'Wareaess** except in the possibility 
that in a,- Negative sense — that Is, the hostile element, 
the defensive element in that awareness may drop as Hie 
group is isolated freet other groups* and the group* s ambitions, 
interests, ghat the psychologists call c&thexis 
thos <3 would b© directed inward to the group itself* but the 
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awareness of difference remains. 

Q. Veil, perhaps 1 can phrase this just slightly better, Dr. 

Van Den Haag. 

If a group is by itself, wholly with its own group members, 
does it develop its group cons ceioua ness more in that area 
or when there are present a different group or in the presence 
of a different group? In other words, when does it tend to 
solidify in its own pattern? 

A. X appreciate your effort, but I think the difference lies 
not in a matter of more or less, but what happens is that 
there will be a different group consciousness. In the 
case of separation, the group consciousness will be one in 
terns of pride, of belonging to the group) in the case of 
intenaixture, they will remain group-conscious, but in a 
confused way. Because their ambitions would be directed toward 


the group of which they are not a member, they will often 


try to themselves pretend that they are, and the result 
will be confusion and conflict. 

Q. Have there any studies been made of Negro communities, for 
example? 

A. Yes. I was about to quote one made by Moselle Hill, Professor 

at the University of Chicago at the time, and published in a 
ci 

Negro social sewen.ce magazine called EHYLON in the third 

. _ This study, called. H A Comparative Study 

quarter of 1946. 

of Race Attitudes in an All Negro Community in Oklahoma, 
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came to the conclusion — I quote* 

"An individual residing in an all-Hegro society will have 
a much higher regard for Negroes. He vill be more ^tartan 
in his attitudes toward then and thus more favorable in his 
expression towards his race* It appears safe to conclude that 
all Negro youths have a higher opinion of Negroes due to the 
absence of pressure from white man, combined with the 
essentially middle class ideology. " 

There Is another study by Allison Davis, also a psychologist 
at the University of Chicago, who notes that in an all-Negro 
environment, Negroes have a more favorable attitude toward their 
own rase and themselves. 

Q. Dr* Van Den Haag, taking groups as groups, are there any 
studies which are made to ascertain the effect of group 
contact, as such, the effect of one group upon another? 

A. Well, we call this usually cultural contact, and have quite 
a number of studies* I think the best thing may be to refer 
to one directly, which I have here. This is a study that has 
been made by Professor Bernhard Lander, who teaches at Hunter 
College in Hew York, under the title "Towards an Understanding 
of Juvenile Delinquency." The part that Is relevant is as 
follows* 

"The Negro delinquency rate increases from 0$ in areas 
in which the Negro population concentration is less than 10$ 
of the total population to 13 $ and in tracts with 
10 - 29. 9 and 30 * 49.9 Negro population percentage. However, 
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a a the Negro population concentration increases beyond 5Q& 
the Negro delinquency rate decreases to 7# in areas with 90# 
or acre Negro population. Thus, In areas with the greatest 
Negro population proportion, the Negro delinquency rate is 
lowest. A similar pattern of delinquency frequency also 
characterizes the white group In relation to the porportion 
of Negroes .... As the Nsgro proportion of the 
total tract population increases to 50#, the 
delinquency rate correspondingly decreases. Thus, when 
other factors are held constant, delinquency rates . • are 
highest in areas of maximum racial heterogeneity. ** 

Let ms give a coement, if you wish, on this, and 
put this very simply which Professor lander points out. 

The hi&er the degree of intermixture, the higher the 
delinquency rate of both the mixed groups* As the inter- 
mixture decreases, let us say, more than 50# Negroes or so, 
the delinquency rate decreases again, ami when it comes 
to be a very nearly homogenous group, 90# Negro, then the 
delinquency rate goes down to normal levels. 

Q* Allow me to see if I understand that. Are you saying that 
the delinquency rate is virtually a function of the degree 
of overall contact between the two groups? 

A. All other things being equal, yes. 

Cl. All other things being equal, the more contact there is between 
the two, the higher the delinquency rate? 
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A. Right. 

Q. And when there’s a small group at one end or the other, 
whether it’s a snail group of whites or a small group of 
Hegroee* . below a certain point, then the delinquency 
rate will drop? 

A* Yea* sir* 

Q. Sew* is that for lack of identification of a small unit as a 
group In the whole? 

A* Yes* generally speaking* The jjaencoenon involved is called 
"anotsie 0 by sociologists, and by psychoanalysts ‘'neurosis. 1 ' 
They’re almost the same) one Is social and one is an Individual 
phenomenon. And what is a literal translation is that 
the Xfegro is ruling less and leas* Vhat occurs is 

people of different kinds* usually with different idea#, 

/ 

customs, and group norms* come together. The norms that 
have bound each group and have helped to integrate each 
individual both within himself and with the group tend to 
become loose* because each group observes the members of 
the other behave somewhat differently. The result of this 
is that people get a feeling of meaninglessness, valuelcssncss, 
rulessncss - — call it what you wish — which leads then 
to feel that anything goes, as it were, with high delinquency 
rate. 

How, what X wish to stress is that delinquency rates 

are not the point really, but they are larg&y a symptom 

. boon 

of a psychological disorder that has/caused by this 



constant group contact. 

Q,. Has any study been made in Baltimore on this? 

A* This Is the study 1 quoted, by Professor L a nder . Xt vac 
made in Baltimore. And may I point out that 
Professor lander** study has the virtue, as other studies 
of the kind do not have, of having carefully investigated 
other factors such as slum pos itions and so on. 
oddc&tional levels, and so on, played a role. Saving 

i < 

excluded all these by a number of technical devices, he 
was forced to conclude that it is racial heterogeneity, 
racial heterogeneity aims, that causes the high 
delinquency rate. 

£>* la this In essence m expression of the consciousness of 
group differences wftich you were speaking of previously? 

A. Veil, 1 don f t know that I wmt to use the vord "consciousness, " 
but it is certainly an expression of, not necessarily conscious 
feeling people have that their situation within the group 
ia no longer what it was. They tend to be tom In their 
loyalty between both groups, and be log tom, ths attempt to 
force o no* s self sometimes to be what one is sot, tends to 
express Itself in hostility, of which delinquency is one 
fom. 

Q. Has. Professor Ichheiser ever written on tills stress factor in 
interrelations? 

A. Yes, sir. I think I have with m what ho has written. 
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Hie article by Dr. Ichhelaer is called "Goclo-psycbological 
and Cultural Factors in Baca Relations. n It appeared in 
the AMERICA!? JOOFNAL OF SOCIOLOGY* in 19^9 « 

Q. Who ia Dr* Ichhelser? 

A* Professor of Sociology at the University of Chicago. 

Hay X Quote the relevant passage? 

CU Msas# do* 

A* “•♦.If the negroes..." and he speaks of the case of 

intermixture. — "If the negroes would refuse to Identify 
themselves consciously with the negroes as a subgroup* then 
they would develop a kind of collective neurosis* as do 
other minorities too; for the conscious , ve > would in case 
of such an attitude be persistently in conflict with the 
unconscious »ve* * and this inner split would inevitably 
reflect Itself in different pathological distortions of the 
Me gro personality* " 

Shis is why I wasn’t quit© billing to accept your 
ezpressicn of group consciousness,. Hie point of the matter 
is that they may consciously try to Identify with a group 
not their own* but their uneonsciotts won’t follow* and the 
result would load to what ho calls a "collective neurosis." 

Q,. Has any study of group contact boon made in Brasil that 
you know of* or of culture In Brasil? 

A# Yes* and 1 think it is of cone importance. This is the 
study to which you are referring — I will give you the 
exact ness of it in a oaoent* — It is of seise importance 
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for this reasons that Brazil Is usually regarded as 
a country where race mixture has taken place and has lead to 
the elimination of any tom. of race consciousness* 

She study to which X vent to refer is called ^Racial 
Attitudes in Brazil, ft by 2&« Bailio WiHwas, end appeared 
in the mmcm JOORRAL OF SOCIOLOGY, in Volus* 54, Jftsaber 5, 
3949* And X quote torn iti 

8 m* Of 245 advertisers, 194 were interviewed , #* * 

— Advertising far es^loywerit* ™ 
tt *.. about the reasons for their unfavorable 
attitude toward negro servants* In this interview, 48 wore 
unable to give any clear answer, but they found their own atti- 
tude # very natural# * 18 advertisers did not accept negro 
servants because of presumed lack of cleanliness? 50 thought 
black housemaids were always thieves? 14 alleged instability 
and lack of assiduity? cnd!2 said only that they were used to 
white servants and did not wish to engage colored ones* 

Seven persons precluded negroes because of the contact they 
would have with their young children# There were a few 
other reasons, such m ’race odea?,* ’bad character, * 

’laziness, f ’carelessness, * and other imperfections that were 
ascribed to Ifegro servants,” 

She article continued: 

‘^ere are many situations In social life where 
white people refuse to be soon with Ifegroea. in such 
public places as hi#i-claas hotels, restaurants, casinos. 



fashionable clubs and dances, Negroes are not desired, and 
there are fey whites who dare to introduce Negro friends 
or relatives into such places. Thus, discrimination was 
strongly resented lay middleol&sa Negroes . On the other 
hand, those Negroes complained bitterly of the contemptuous 
attitudes that mlddleelass mulattoes assumed toward them. 0 

What 1 as trying to point out is not that the things 
that are being attributed to Negroes in these cases 
are true, but that they are believed to be in Brazil, 
despite the fact that that country is usually described aa 
one where racial amalgamation has succeeded and prejudice or 
even selective preference has been eliminated. I want to go 
on for one more point of this study* 

°Our inquiry led to some other interesting results. In 
23 out of 36 cases the questionnaires contained references 
to formal associations of all kinds free which Negroes 
were excluded. Usually. , » " — 

Q. — Is this still in Brazil? 

A, Still in Brazil, yes. 

— ’..Usually these associations are clubs maintained by the 


upper-class families of the city. Though there does net exist 
any reference to Negro members iti club statutes, these ere 
rarely admitted. • » 

Now, still la Brasil, I would like to refer to another 
study by Professors Roger- Bsotide and Pierre van. den Berghe, 
which was published in the AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL KEVXK*, 


Volume 22, No. 


6 ( 1957 ). 
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They gave a questionnaire to 580 white Brazilian students frees 
five different teachers* colleges in Saa Paulo, Brasil. 

Let m quotet 

"..Stereotypes against Jfegroes and nulattoea are 
widespread* 75 percent of the sample accept 25 or 
am stereotypes against negroes. Ho one rejects 
all stereotypes against Negroes. ... Mulattoea are judged 
Inferior or superior to whites on the r-sms traits as negroes 
but setaewhat lower percentages. The raost widely accepted 
stereotypes are lack of hygiene (accepted by $1 percent), 
physical unattractiveness (87 percent), superstition (80 
percent) lack of financial stability and foresight, (77 
percent), lack of a morality (76 percent), aggressiveness 
(73 pdreent), sexual * pervers 1 ty * (57 percent), and 

exhlbitloiiisa (50 percent). " 

0, Sell sis, lector Van Den Haag, on that, how cinch of this 
is just rationalisation of the basic feeling of group 
identification that you previously discussed? 

A. I could say alraoet all of it. I do not think layself that 

any of these traits that are being, by the respondents to the 
gentlemen who undertook the inquiries, attributed to Ifegroes 
are actually necessarily associated with them, necessarily, 
in a higher degree than with other races. 

What I do think though is this: that the whites in 
Brazil, as people everywhere, have a strong group feeling* 

Shay are not fully aware of that group feeling, in the sense 
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that they're not fully ware that they resist and dislike 
mixture with Ifegroesj they 1 re not aware of their actual 
reasons, which I’ve been trying to describe, so they 
have the feeling, and they justify it to themselves, by 
attributing to Ifegroec all kinds of qualities, which are 
very largely, I think. Imaginary. 

Q* Also, If they did in effect recognise In themselves a funda- 
mental feeling of Identification solely vlth whites, they would 
consider this quasi-shame ful, in effect, to have such m 
attitude? 


A. Shat probably la the case. I’m not sufficiently familiar with 
Brasil to say for certain. 

Q» Wall, taking Americans, by and large, the ones with whom you know 
la setting stereotypes of this kind, we’re talking here about 


group : iddsatlf ication. I want to now find out from you whether 
today in our culture and in other cultures there is a tendency 


to fool 


a nstseo? 


shameful attitude toward 


solely with one’s own group* 
A. I’m afraid there is. 


Q« — And rationalises this in terms of other reasons which nay 
have no validity? 

A. I certainly would subscribe to this . I would like to point 
out that this tendency is very strong, very widespread, and 
is assisted through education. If I nay: Most of my friends 
lit Hew York certainly have the tendency that you have 
ask$d about — that is, they wouldn’t for the Ilfs of 

5 : , . 

i — *•«. «• +V*b 4- -f-V»/r>>rr hftVfl a ftS&HflES. G, 
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natural feeling of distance and difference toward Negroes. 

They will deny that, They go to schools themselves In which 
they are taught to deny that, and these schools are 
supposed to eliminate this feeling of selective preference# 

How, Dr# Charles H# Stember has written a hook, a little 
ho ok, called THE EFFECT OF SCHOOLIfJQ CST PREJUDICE AOAIBST 
Mimmx CBROOPS, which was published by the Institute of 
Bsaan Relations in Hew York in 1961# I quote*. 

^luch of #* n ~— 

Q# Vho is Dr. Stember? 

A# He teaches at the Institute of Human Relations at Hew York, or 
did, at least them I*m not sure about now* 1 quote i 
”&&ch of the research stresses that those who are 
more educated become less prejudiced* The present study finds 
no such oloarcut relationship* On many issues the 
educated show as much prejudice as the less educated. On 
&om issues they show more. Sic educated arc more likely 
to hold certain highly charged and derogatory stereotypes# 

They favor informal discrimination in many areas of 
behavior. As ire go up the educational ladder, old images 
of minorities are replaced by new ones which are 
no loss harmful. '' 

I may point out that the education which is referred to 
is usually here racially mixed education - — that is, education 
in colleges In My York, which not only are of themselves quit© 
liberal, but who have no racial discrimination in their 
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admission policies* 


I may add one other quote from Dr* Steaber* This Is 


from an article that ho vrote in the J 


•1UW*’ 


M OP PSOTOLDGY, 


1951# in which he says as follows: 

— I*a sorry* I see X made a mistake* 

This is in Stember’s book, but he is quoting, in turn 
here. Professor ?• L« Ho fa tetter in an article entitled 
"A Factorial Study of Cultural Patterns in the United States , u 
jrOURHM Q? PSYCHOLOGY, Ho. 32 (1951) 

"neither better and more widespread education nor a rise 
In the standard of living affect racial discrimination 
directly* Racial discrimination is a function. * " — 

That is, dependent. 

- — ,! .*is a function of the relative frequency of the 
element discriminated against.’ 1 

To put that into direct terms, what he says is there 
will bo the more prejudice the sore contact there 1$ between 
the various groups. 

I 

0,.;' This is very similar to your prior Study of Lander? 

A;. The * • 

Ci. The one you referred to, 

A* Yes, sir. 

Qi, — » that increase in group contact itself brings about an 
increase in what ve think of as discrimination? 

A. ,Yes, because the more group contact, the more people 
become swore of their membership in their ovm group and 
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alienness of the other group. 

Q. Is there any evidence that the intermixture of students or that 
the increase In contact between groups has decreased discrimi- 
nation? 

A. X know of no such evidence except — Well, there is one 
study vhich you may be referring to, by Dr* Coles* 
t(k fact, to my knowledge, it is the only study of the kind* 

One would think there would be core. In this study called 
*%e J^|&fc®gra£ion of Southern Schools, 11 a psychological 
Study by Robert Cote, Be investigated to effect of 
desegregation on Ifegro children that had been 
transferred to iMts schools* His conclusion is this, and I 
quotes — tore are many points, but I quote this p&int: 

"Vhafc is important to stress is to observation that 
their a&afssi m to the t&lte schools in the south and their 
attendance in then is stressful but act incapacitating. " 

tosy survive, though It vm stressful* to&*6 what ho 
soeos to say. By ’’not incapacitating,^ I suppose ha means 
toy con go on, but it is a stressful situation. 

Q,» In other words, toy can possibly live through it? 

A* toy live throu^i it. How, it should be noted tough that 
Dr. Coles study was made on 60 children between egos of 6 
and 7 end that he himself admits that these children are not 


representative in two senaesi in the first place, they were the 
most capable and intelligent Ifegro children — that is. 


a higxly selected group, and in to second place, whether 


the srrouD is selected 


o-p-Por*'f- fhof namvn c« TjVjpn 
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few children transferred can in no way be compared to the effect 
that would be when & great number is touched. I think 
Dr. Coles would be the first one to agree that his study 
has these limitations. 

Q. Dr. Van Den Haage, are you acquainted with the statement that 
Jones Hood made, the Hegro who was admitted to the University 
of Alabssaa and than , left? 

A# Jfo* He left* but I’m not acquainted with the statement. 

Q. At the time he left, he made a public statement, and I 
quote for you from what i s said in the HEW YCK| TIMES. 

’'James A Hood, the second Kegro to attend the previously 
all-vhite University of Alabama withdrew suddenly to avoid a 
couplets rental and physical breakdo m arising out of m 
emotional conflict from which he sew no escape. Mends 
and associates who know Hood agree that this conflict re- 
sulted from Hood* a attempt to beects© a real part of the 
University and at the same time to remain loyal to the 
Hegroes ho left behind.” 

loss this illustrate ths point you just made? 

A. Yes. I couldn’t have invented it better, but I assure you 
I didn’t write that story in the TIMES. It clearly indicates 

that he wished to become a member of the group, but it led 

Ichheisor, whom called 

to vh&t ; .. . - 2 quoted before, /a split in hie 

sustain any longer, so he returned 


poi^on&lity.. He could not 
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to his original group, which I think vaa vise in this 
jBut 2 would to lafl l a? one point i io 

in college, if I understand you correctly. I would have 
assucaed — but i*a learning that assertions are not always 
tgm — that difficulty would no longer occur to that extent 
at college age. You see, ay view has always — and perhaps 
X dl4&r t mates it sufficiently clear «-*•** referred to grassier 
school and high school children, because it is at that tine that 
the personality formation occurs, that identity is still a 
fluid natter, that this conflict could be very grave and lead 
to considerable damage, x would have a ss u me d that by the 
tins cu e reaches c ollege age t hat it is still a stress but 
not that much of a stress. But it scene, at least, in some 
cases, it is. 

Q, la other words, what you mean is there is more voluntary 
control over it as you mature? 

A, Wtell, yes, m you mature. By that time you have beccxne a 

if you are normal 

little bit more s table j/your tog® of yourself has becctae a 
little more stable. You might have some difficulties, but 
they are usually difficulties with which you can cope. 

!The difficulty with high school and grammar school 
children is of the same nature, but the egos, in ny opinion, 
are not usually m strong as that of a person of college 
sgs who is mature enoughs so ay fear is that they 
would not be able to oops with these difficulties. And 
in college age, X asstaae you can. 
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Q. Let wo read another report which ms as4o on the same 
subject, Doctor, from tbs WASHIHSTOK POST of October 29, 

2963, stated to be a stateassnt by a Ifegro girl transferred to 
a white Fairfax County high school men she said, "Sotos kids 
at Luther Jackson, the Ifegro hl$t school in the county, won’t 
even speak to m now because they feel 1 have tried to drop 
eat of ay race* X just dm’fc understand lt«* 

How, again, are ve talking in tenas of mis sense that 
hero her own group tends to re ject her? 

A. Veil, I’d put it this myi her own group feels rejected by her 
for leaving and joining me white school. They react to that 
by rejecting her. 

Q. Veil, let m carry that one step further: 

Are you saying, in effect, that the bright individual, 
easily capable, let us say, of moving from one group to 
another and keeping up with the work, is nevertheless going to 
be conscious of those group differences and the stress which 
would occur? 

A. I certainly m saying that, and you have yourself just 
illustrated it by the article you have quoted . 

But I would like to add something else, if 1 may, 

The bright individual leaving his own group — end in this 
sense, pexh&ps, the former Negro schoolmates of this little 
girl had a point — - the bright individual leaving for a 
whit© school tends necessarily to somewhat demoralise those 
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non-^whitea 'who remain. It is as thougi you were depriving 
them of their natural leadership. She result, X should 
predict. Is that their achlevemnt would suffer more than it 
would have had these natural leaders been allowed to 
remain with them. 

Q. A re you familiar with tht testimony which Professor Ooodsn 
Sieve here on Monday? 

A. Vho? 

Q« Professor Gooden, the Segro Superintendent of Schools in 
J&ekaon, now retired, — gave here on Monday with respect 
to the fact that the brighter Bogr© children in Jackson, the 
ones capable of wiring the transfer with the least possible 
adjustment, were the ones vho should not go, and in his opinion 
and in present psychological opinion, more than any? they 
are the ones who should stay with their own group? 

A* X fully agree with that opinion, both for their own sake and 
the sake of the grot®># 

Ql# Bow, why for their own sake? 

A. Because, the reason that you indeed have quoted. If they 
leave, they fool as traitors to their own group. Further- 
more, they will have the difficulty of joining a group that 
they themselves, at least unconsciously, feel they cannot 
really join. Hence, they will be in an artificial situation, 
pretending to be members of a group of which they are not 
really members, not felt members, they do not feel members, 
even though they migit pretend, Ih&t means there will be a - 
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input between their unconscious feeling of identity and the 
feeling that they viU try to display, and that will lead 
to all kinds of psychological turmoil* 

Cu Is this the stressful situation vhich Dr, Coles refers to? 

A* Ho, X don't think ho had that In mind, X think he meant 

by stress simply the difficulty that the Ifegro child has in a 
tm oaytroniasut. X don't think he meant much further* 

Q. Bov, is there any question of the individual's achievement 
potential and his motivation in transferring in that vsy? 

If you take an individual of one group vho is an outstanding 
performer and you put him in ftaathfer group vhere he Is not as 
outstanding a performer, does it have any effect on him in 
terms of educational motivation? 

A» If your assumption is that in the other group, bShough he is 
able to get along, he viU no longer have fcha relationship 
of being the best or nearly the best in his class, to effect 
in all likelihood trim be demoralising* but this le & Batter 
on vhich I certainly vouldat say xm have definite evidexhee 
on© vay or to other ™ mther, ve have evidence on both 
sides. 

Or* VtU, you spoke about the effect on the group left behind. 
Could you explain that further? llhat vould be the effect 
on the Begro group from vhich the leaders could leave? 

A* Ifell, I think that effect will s haply be that that group, 
apart from c-ootion&l reaction such as feeling betrayed by 
Its loaders, vill not have, eo to speefc, a. paragon - 
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or prototype to e&sOato, and as a result its ova activation 
for achievement will be considerably reduced* 

Q. Would there be any sense of rejection la the group as a whole? 
A* There certainly vlll be to sense of rejection tot you have 
mentioned yourself in to case of to Washington stool girl* 
Q* Would it tend to increase consciousness of lack of equal 
rmnen mmn of fch# ttax&m that remains behind* any sense of 
inferior acccB p i t a raa snvr 
A* to group would literally feel left behind. 

Q* In this sense, let me ask your opinion, on to question of 
teachers! 

Is it your thought in this group formation tot to 
teacher should be ideally a ember of to same identifiable 
group as to pupil? 

A. Well, this is, I think, not a matter of opinion, but rather 
a matter of observation. I have with me a paper written by 
Professor David Gottlieb of Michigan State Wciveroity, who has 
made a number of observations on this matter, and toy scorn 
to m theoretically what I would have expected, but I would 
rathar quota his observation. There are to kinds i he refers 
to, in general, the motivation of liegro children in Southern 
segregated schools, as distinguished from Ilort&ern mixed 
schools, and ha refers also to to question you just 
mentioned. Let me quota* His paper was delivered at to 
American Qrthopsychiatric Association meeting on March 19, 
19^4, and has not so far been published. 
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Gottlieb states, end X quote t 

* *A greater proportion of Ifcgro students from 
Southern segregated schools indicate a desire for 
college than do Negro students frees northern schools# 

Xt Is among the Negro students in the inter-racial 
schools that the fewest students with college-going 
are found# ” 

9tm t relates to what you have just questioned m about; 
namely, t h a t — - 

Q* £he greater educational motivation? 

A# Yes# 5hat*s correct# Be continues* 

”Hbgro students at the southern segregated schools are 
more likely than those in the Northern schools to match 
expectations with aspirations . fhe greatest discrepancy is fend 

found among Negro youth in the Northern inter-racial high 
schools.' 4 ' 

let m interrupt for & ssoment here to point out that the 
result of matching expectations with aspirations is happiness, 
and a result of the difference between the two is what we 
coaaonly call unhappiness. SSmt is, if you aspire to 
something that you are actually capable of achieving and 
achieve it, you ana reasonably happy, and so on; if your 
expectations arc unrealistic ~ your talents and your 
abilities end so on do not enable you to achieve what you 
expected to achieve, the result is usually a very unhappy 
dad frustrated person, - 
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Bov, about the q\®stion of Negro teachers, Gottlieb eaysi 
• *Xt sears quite likely that Negro students are 
more apt to see Negro as opposed to vhlte teachers 
as underet and t ns their goals and as having a desire to 
help the student attain goals.” 

Tha explanation for this perception "may be the unique 
re lationship that can take p lag e between membe rs of the 
mm ethnic or racial group. Within the segregated 
claasrom the negro toucher can discuss and deal vlth 
specific problems unique to Negroes » Tha inter -racial 
classroom setting would not be conducive to such a dis- 
cussion even though the teacher might be a Hegro.** 

Q. Are you familiar with the work m AMERICAN mmm ? 

A. Yes, sir* 

Q,. DO you recall that this was one of the works referred to by 
the Supreme Court? 

A,» It is in the Footnote 11* 

Q* On the point on which we now ere, I would like to read from 
that book one paragraph and ask if it concurs with that which 
you have ^ust read from Dr. Gottlieb! 

R Caoady has reported that a group of Negro students showed 
an average IQ, six points higher when tested by a Negro 
psychologist than when tested by a white psychologist, and 
that a group of white students showed an average IQ six points 
lower whan tested by a Negro psychologist than when tested by 
a white psychologist . {l And he gives as the reference to that, r 
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"She Effect of Happort on tbs IQ, A Tmt Approach to the 
Problaa of Hacial Psychology, " printed In the JOCHKAX 
Q? HEGKO WOGATKffl for April, 193^. 

Does that concur, does that agxwa,vifch vhat you have 
Just expressed? 

A# That does agree with whist I have been trying to say, and In 
fist, wf have new experliaants since that more or ^less 
confirm this. We Bay add, the younger the children, the 
more this Is the case# The child has the confidence to perform 
well when interrogated, questioned, tested by a person with 
whom he can identify racially, and lades that confidence in 
himself and his own performairico, and therefore his performance 
is reduced, when that is not the case. 

Q. Are you familiar with Professor Eli Ginsberg at Columbia? 

A. I know him. 

Q. Do you know of his book, Bffi KEGRO POTENTIAL? 

A, I haven * t got it, X*m sorry. 

Q. 1 would like to read from that one paragraph by Professor 

Ginsberg, and again ask if this concurs, if his opinion concurs, 

with those of yours: 

“A Negro student who attends an interracial school in the 
North %y encounter other psychological obstacles. His 
teachers are usually white. Hxis fact alone may inhibit the 
quality of his perfoman.ee . A Negro student may be further 
inhibited by repeated failures to meet the competition of 
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bettor prepared white students . " 

By referring to the teachers* does this again — - 

A* Yes* certainly this confirms what I have been saying » It 
simply is the result you would expect* 

Q. Finally* Dr* Van Ban Haag* you referred this morning to a 
nil Delta Kappa Commission project by Herbert Vey and John 
Corey* entitled “Action Patterns in School D e s eg re g ation* * 

Do you recall the reference? 

A* Yes* and Z’n trying to find it* 

Q. I would just HJce to read to you one paragraph from that 

publication and again ask if this is consistent with what you 
have been saying* 

“After a time because of their academic deficiencies 
and because they do not feel that they are a part of the 
school* some negroes become sullen and disgruntled* She 
asm students who paid no attention to degrading remarks 
made to them by whites at the beginning of desegregation* 
suddenly take offense and retaliate at the slightest provo- 
cation. *' 

A, Yes* and I would explain, this with a term that I have 
previously used.. An insulting or degrading remark la of 
course always unpleasant and is reacted to with a matching 
attitude* I would say* but what has happened here In all 
likelihood is that having stayed for a while in the white 
school* these negro students have become themselves unsure 
of themselves* both a® to their identity and thoiy 



performance ability, and aa a result they become far more 
sensitive to these remarks than they were, because the 
remarks new find an echo In their own psychic that they did 
not before find. 


In other words, the quotation you gave indicates that 
the debility, the intensity of reaction of Negro students to 
degrading remarks, increases the longer they stay in the 

■A . 

white school. What I have just said is an attempt to 
explain this. 


Q. In other words, the increase in contact itself makes the ai 
tuation worse, rather than better? 


A. It does, because It makes the Negro student more unsure, both 
of his capacities and his identity. Thus, the insulting 
remarks that before, so to speak, could slide off because 


it didn’t touch anything in the Negro student’s mind, now 
is reacted to severely because it really touches on an 
unconscious conviction in the Negro that has been formed 
owing to the length of his contact In the white school. 

Q. Let me complete t&e reading of the portion I started 
from that study', 

"A Missouri principal stated, ’From the aptitude and 
achievement scores of our colored students, it was clear 
that tbt majority could not cop© with our academic program. 


2n#^ad of Negroes being elevated, our whites are slowly 





to mediocrity* Typical Negro student questions 
am I not able to learn like the white students?* 1 " 
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Nov, does this t end to show, in your opinion. Dr. Van 
Dsn Haag, the desirability of separate education for Negro 
and white? 

A. It certainly does tend to show that mixed education threatens 
to do very grave harm to Negroes emotionally, without 
helping them educationally, and to do very considerable 
ham to whites educationally, 

Q, In your opinion. Dr, Van Den Haag, which is superior, from a 
purely educational point of view) the separate school for 
Negro children and white children, or the intermixed school 
for both? 

A. You ask about grammar and high school? 

Q, I'm talking about grammar and high school, 

A, I have not the slightest doubt in terns of preventing 
emotional ham that segregated schools are required, 

Q,. Do you know of any studies at any time which tend to show 
that there is actually harm to the individual, mental harm 
to any child, from the use of separate schools as opposed 
to mixed schools? 

A, Would you repeat the last part of your question? 

(The question was read by the reporter) 

A. I know of many assertions of such ham. I know of absolutely 
no evidence demonstrating the existence of such harm. 

On the contrary, as I tried to point out before, attempts 
to produce such evidence has actually turnedout to a\hov that 
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ham occurs from desegregation and not through segregation* 

Q* Shank you. Dr. Van Den Haag. 

Id there anything else you would like to pcfat out? 

A* One thing more, I think important, since we are discussing 
education* X have with use a study called "Comparative Study 
of the Adjustment of Negro Students in Mixed and Separate 
High Schools/ which was published in the JODKHAL OF HESRO 
mxcmm, mi, 1945, by Roderick W* Pugn mis is, to ay 
knowledge, the only study that has attempted to find out 
whether the performance of Negro students in de facto 
segregated schools in this case in Cleveland# X tMtiu^ 
was inferior to the performance of Negro students In 
mixed schools In the same sity, and Ifegro schools of 
the same emriresaoRfc. tfzxy 1 Quote the conclusions? 

Use exclusions of Mr. Pug* c me to this: 

"Shore is no statistically significant difference in the 
academic achievements of Negro students in the two types of 
schools . 

"mere is no significant difference in their academic 
interests . 

And he went back to studies previously undertaken, which 
had the incidental result of leading him to this conclusion: 

"Ho reliable difference was found in their total 
adjustment. . . 

n The group in separate schools, however, showed far bettor 



sdjustassnt to the social liTe of their schools than the Negro 
groups in mixed schools . " 

X think that is all the additional evidence I vented 


to submit. 

Q. Shank you, Ur. Van Dan Haag. 

was * gooes?: Any questions front the defendants? 

MR* CAEKAIA: We have no questions# 
if wg coORTt Any cross exaat ns t loa? 

ME# WWi Ws move to strike the testimony of this 
witness on the ground the testimony Is not relevant to the 
issue in the case, 

SHE COURT: Overrule the notion. 


MR# GASHAD&i On behalf of the defendants, vs would like 
to adopt the testimony of this witness. 

SEE COURT: Very well. 

You may step down. 

(Witness excused) 


MR. EMS: 1 would like to mte® a statement and then 
call our witness. 

We are not jumping from one area to another! ve are 
moving logically and gradually, we hope, from one ares, into 
the other. We have been dealing with educational and 
psychological factors, and nay ve will go into the anatomy, 
biology and genetics — sciences la that field. 

Your Honor vUl recall the supreme Court has often, as , 



